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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND EDITORIAL 
COMMENT 



A Transition Stage in Chicago School Control 

The public schools of Chicago are passing through a critical period 
of reorganization. For several years there has been a bitter controversy 
on between the Board of Education and the Teachers' Federation. In 
this controversy the enemies of affiliation of teachers' organizations 
with labor unions won a victory through a decision of the Supreme 
Court of Illinois holding that the Board of Education can legally make 
rules prohibiting membership of teachers in labor unions. The critics 
of the present organization won a victory in the form of a new law re- 
ducing the number of members on the Board and otherwise changing 
the system, especially through the statutory definition of the rights 
and duties of the superintendent and business manager. 

The way is open for a new kind of organization. The Teachers' 
Federation has accepted the decision and has withdrawn from its 
affiliations with labor unions. This will be followed, it is promised, by 
a vigorous policy of professional activity. The better training of 
teachers, the more intelligent and professional study of the problems of 
modern school organization, the more precise definition of teaching 
efficiency, are problems to which the Federation will give much more 
attention than in the past. 

There is to be a new Board, made up of strong, independent citizens 
who will set aside the old controversy and organize a school system 
which shall be second to none in perfection of organization and in 
breadth and quality of instruction. 

The last paragraph is a prophecy, not a statement of actual achieve- 
ment. Those who have been most interested in seeing Chicago schools 
advance have been in the habit in recent years of offering each other 
the melancholy advice that everybody must be patient because matters 
would have to get so bad that improvement would be demanded by 
everyone. These downcast friends of the schools did not hope for 
sudden reform. They did not, however, include in their calculations 
Mayor Thompson. With an obliquity of vision which has come to be 
recognized as characteristic, he nominated for the new Board a group 
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of people who brought at one stroke that condition which was so bad 
that everybody was aghast. Mr. Jacob Loeb, the president of the 
Board, in a dramatic statement recounted to the Board at a special 
meeting the efforts of the Mayor to take over the schools for complete 
domination by the City Hall. There was a protest from the whole city. 

As the Review goes to press, the matter rests with the City Council, 
which has the power to reject the Mayor's nominations, and with the 
old Board, which, under the new law, holds over until the new eleven 
members are ratified. What the Council will do will not be known 
until after June 1. Let it be hoped that it will make the shortest work 
possible of the Mayor and his kind. The old Board is beginning to 
reorganize in the spirit of the prophetic paragraph above. The Board 
is taking its duties of appointing heads of the schools seriously and is 
seeking information and expert advice. 

It looks as though the Mayor of Chicago had unwittingly done the 
schools a great service by attempting one of the few things which an 
American community is absolutely certain to refuse to tolerate. Chi- 
cago will not allow its schools to become the victim of a low, selfish 
system of spoliation. 

The future of the Chicago schools looks brighter today than it has 
for a long time. 

C.H.J. 

The Portland Meeting 

The annual meeting of the National Education Association will be 
held in Portland, Oregon, July 7-14. The new Municipal Auditorium 
of the city assures the convention of an ideal meeting-place, and the 
unrivaled natural beauties of the state furnish unusual attractions. The 
two-million-dollar Columbia River Highway is one of the great scenic 
drives of the world. Concerning the program the secretary sends out 
this interesting announcement: 

Ideas around which the program of the general session center are pre- 
paredness, nationalism, and patriotism. Speakers representing various phases 
of the educational work will show particular types of training tending to the 
development of these fundamental virtues. The Department of Secondary 
Education will present the following topics and speakers: "The Intermediate 
School or Junior High School," Superintendent A. C. Barker, Oakland, Cal.; 
"The Junior College or the Six-Four-Four Plan," Superintendent Frazier, 
Everett, Wash.; "The Evening High School, Its Needs and Possibilities," 
Assistant Superintendent W. M. Osbourn, Tacoma, Wash.; "Conservation of 
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the Teacher," Professor C. E. Rugh, University of California; "Conservation 
of the Pupil," Principal George C. Jensen, Elco, Nev.; "The Girl Problem in 
the High School," Elizabeth Rowell, adviser of girls, Broadway High School, 
Seattle, Wash.; "The Responsibility of the High School for American Ideals," 
President A. H. Reinhardt, Mills College, Oakland, Cal. 



The Department of Registration and Education 

Reorganization of the administrative work of the state of Illinois is 
to go into effect on July i, 1917. It includes nine departments, one of 
which is the Department of Registration and Education. Dr. Francis 
W. Shepardson, recently associate professor of American history in the 
University of Chicago, has been appointed by Governor Lowden as 
director of this department. Under Mr. Shepardson's direction will be 
included the work of registration now covered by a number of separate 
boards of examiners, of medicine, of pharmacy, and the like. The edu- 
cational feature of the new department's activities will cover the general 
supervision of five state normal schools, of the State Geological Survey, 
the State Museum of Natural History, and certain scientific investiga- 
tions in botany and bacteriology and the like, now conducted by agents 
of the state. 

Character Education 

The School Review is glad to publish the following item, believing 
that the National Institution for Moral Instruction has unbounded 
possibilities for good: 

The National Institution for Moral Instruction, Headquarters Study, 
3730 McKinley Street, District of Columbia, wishes to furnish a means of 
publicity and consultation for all professional educators who are doing advance 
work in character education. A collection of exhibit material is being made, 
containing books, circulars, lesson material, social-organization and character- 
training plans, articles and typewritten statements, which will be shown in 
"consultation rooms" on character education at meetings of the National 
Education Association and at state associations. Anyone is privileged to show 
advance material in this exhibit, but nothing will be included merely for 
advertising. The National Institution for Moral Instruction is for research 
in this neglected field of education and wishes to assist and recognize with 
honors all who are making progress possible in character education. Those 
active in original work are invited to enrol as " Corresponding Associates." 

Milton Fairchild 
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The School Nurse 

In many communities attention to the health of the school children 
means a hasty physical examination by a very busy physician of a 
thousand or more children just before the opening of school. The 
health certificate issued means little because it covers contagious diseases 
only. Some communities have gone a step farther and have employed 
a visiting nurse; but again conservatism stands in the way. The 
community, half-convinced, employs one nurse for 40,000 children. 
"The Report of the Present Status of School Health Work in the 100 
Largest Cities of the United States," published in the March number of 
the American Journal of School Hygiene, indicates continued unawareness 
in cities in which need of medical supervision is evidently great. On the 
whole, the report shows increased concern for child welfare and scientific 
provision for preventive measures. 

Perhaps the chief factor responsible for the introduction of the school 
nurse into the schoolroom has been the perennial inability of the 
inspectors to secure corrective action on the part of the home with 
reference to any defects discovered. Dr. Hayward, an English doctor, 
says: 

As a doctor I felt quite stunned in the strange atmosphere of an elementary 
school, coming into contact, not so much with actual illness, as with the primary- 
conditions which produce and foster it. Dirt, neglect, improper feeding, 
malnutrition, insufficient clothing, suppurating ears, defective sight, the 
impossibility of getting adequate information from the children; and nobody 
to whom one could give directions or who could help in examining the children. 
My entries began and ceased with endless notifications. 

The records kept by large American cities show that the addition 
of the school nurse has increased by many hundred per cent the tendency 
on the part of the home to follow the advice of the examiners; for the 
office of the school nurse lies, not only in a careful oversight of general 
conditions of health of the school children, but more particularly in a 
kind of "follow-up work" which takes her into the homes of her district. 
During the year 1915 the Chicago staff of nurses was responsible for 
13,214 minor operations for tonsils, adenoids, and the like, and was 
instrumental in securing treatment at dispensaries or by private 
physicians, dentists, opticians, or through charities, of 21,706 cases. 

On November 1, 1916, Mr. Laurence A. Averill sent a questionnaire 
to the superintendents of 121 cities having a population upward of 
50,000, inquiring the school enrolment, the presence of a school physician, 
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school nurses, and school clinics. Exactly ioo answers were received. 
The cities replying to the questionnaire were arranged in four groups, 
the first including the largest cities with the exception of New York, 
which was considered in the January issue of the Journal of School 
Hygiene. Boston and Chicago stand in the foreground, though they 
leave much to be desired. Boston shows a school population of 1 10,938 
with 38 nurses, averaging 3,000 pupils per nurse; Chicago, 450,000 
children with 150 nurses, making the same average of children per nurse. 
In the second group Kansas City (Missouri) distinguishes herself by 
recording a school population of 46,000 with no nurse. Minneapolis, on 
the other hand, shows a school population of 43,083 with 29 nurses, 
averaging 1,500 pupils per nurse — a provision quite adequate. Of the 
cities in the third group, Trenton makes the best provision, Worcester 
the least. The cities of the least population are likewise least alive to 
the need of medical supervision. The suggestions in the final paragraph 
of the report are significant for this class of city and for towns and rural 
communities: 

As we have pointed out above, there are certain classes of defects among 
pupils which can only be successfully diagnosed by the physician, and thus the 
medical expert remains essential in the most successful administration of 
comprehensive school health. Still, in innumerable of our smaller cities, and 
in towns, the future health worker is likely to be the nurse almost exclusively. 
The number of serious organic defects found among the pupils of smaller cities 
and towns are naturally smaller, and can easily be referred to some local 
physician. Thus, in whichever direction we turn, the future sphere of the 
school nurse becomes more and more inclusive. 



The Booklist 

At this time of the year superintendents are planning for next year's 
equipment. With the pressure more insistent from other directions, the 
library is likely to receive a scant allowance in spite of the fact that the 
inculcation of scholarly methods of study depends rather largely upon 
the supply of reference material. A good many who are hampered by 
small means regard the encyclopedia and the dictionary as the only 
available works of this type within their resources. These persons are 
apparently unaware of the long list of carefully prepared public docu- 
ments to be had for very slight expenditure. To facilitate the distribu- 
tion the Booklist, edited by the American Library Association, once in 
two months issues a selection of public documents particularly useful 
for the small library. The current issue, for instance, lists subjects 
ranging from the "Minnesota Survey," published by the United Labor 
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Statistics Bureau, to the " Small Vegetable Garden, " issued by the Plant 
Industry Bureau. 

The Booklist had its beginning in lists of current books issued by 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission, at first for Wisconsin libraries 
and later for other state commissions. It is by no means an advertising 
scheme. The books included have been carefully chosen for the guidance 
of librarians, and the explanatory notes indicate clearly the nature and 
scope of each work. Copies of the Booklist are to be found in most 
public libraries. The public-document section offers a carefully anno- 
tated list most likely to be useful to the limited library. Almost all of 
the public documents are to be had free of charge if obtained through 
one's congressman. 

Salaries of High-School Teachers 

The School Review is indebted to Mr. J. M. McConnel, of North- 
western High School, Detroit, for permission to print a portion of the 
data collected by him for the Indianapolis High-School Teachers' 
Association. He canvassed the ioo cities having a population of over 
50,000, to ascertain the annual average salary of high-school teachers, 
not including principals, for the year 1016-17. Seventy-five cities 
replied. Mr. McConnel's tabulation and comments on the results are 
as follows: 

1. New York $2,187 IO - Cincinnati $1,550 

2. Newark 1,798 n. Oakland 1,543 

3. Jersey City 1,794 12. Savannah 1,523 

4. Philadelphia 1,696 13. Columbus, 1,522 

5. Pittsburgh 1,692 14. Seattle 1,501 

6. Washington 1,650 15. Cleveland 1,501 

7. St. Louis 1,620 16. Minneapolis i,479 

8. Yonkers 1,556 17. Denver 1,462 

9. Youngstown 1,553 18. Fort Wayne 1,437 

19. Milwaukee $i,437 

20. St. Paul $1,425 29. Rochester $1,298 

21. Spokane 1,408 30. New Bedford 1,291 

22. Toledo i,399 3*- Cambridge 1,286 

23. Detroit 1,389 32. Patterson 1,278 

24. Baltimore 1,382 33. Providence 1,266 

25. Portland, Ore 1,339 34- Kansas City, Mo 1,265 

26. Grand Rapids 1,337 35- Tacoma 1,263 

27. Buffalo i,333 36. Scranton 1,261 

28. New Haven 1,328 37. Worcester 1,261 

38. Salt Lake City $1,250 
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39. Lynn $1,240 48. South Bend $1,190 

40. Holyoke 1,237 49. Omaha 1,175 

41. Syracuse 1,233 50. Fall River 1,168 

42. Louisville 1,230 51. Duluth 1,167 

43. Springfield, Mass 1,215 S 2 - Bridgeport 1,166 

44. Reading 1,206 53. Kansas City, Kans 1,162 

45. Harrisburg 1,200 54. Indianapolis 1,144 

46. Waterbury 1,200 55. Elizabeth 1,143 

47. Hartford 1,198 56. Atlanta 1,142 

57. St. Joseph, Mo $1,134 

58. New Orleans $1,125 67. Wilkes Barre $1,032 

59. Des Moines 1,123 68. Houston 1,022 

60. Troy 1,112 69. Portland, Me 1,019 

61. Camden 1,111 70. Albany 1,009 

62. San Antonio 1,067 7 1 - F° rt Worth 993 

63. Schenectady 1,060 72. Oklahoma City 969 

64. Somerville 1,054 73. Richmond, Va 817 

65. Johnstown 1,046 74. Birmingham 781 

66. Wilmington 1,038 75. Memphis 736 

Here are given the average annual salaries for 1916-17 as reported 
from these 75 cities. They are placed in descending order, and the 
quartile arrangement is used. The range is from $2,187 m New York 
City down to $736 in Memphis. The median salary is $1,250, Salt 
Lake City. In looking at the table we see that 25 per cent of the cities 
pay an average salary of $1,437 or more, and that 25 per cent pay $1,134 
or less; 50 per cent of the cities pay salaries that fall between these two 
limits, giving a range of practically $300. 

In general, there is a fair correlation between size of city and salary 
paid. Looking at the cities in the first quartile, we see that most of 
them would be in the first quartile of a table arranged on the basis of 
population. This correlation, however, is violently broken in numerous 
cases. For example, Yonkers and Youngstown are found in the upper 
quartile of salaries and are relatively small cities. Likewise, Indianapolis 
and New Orleans are in the third and fourth quartiles of salaries, while in 
population they are in the first quartile. 

Some facts as to salaries paid in various sections of the country are 
shown by a study of the table. Of the 10 cities paying the highest 
salaries, all but one, St. Louis, are east of the Mississippi River. On the 
other hand, some of the smaller eastern cities pay extremely low salaries — 
for instance, Schenectady, Somerville, and Wilmington. The western 
cities are not found on either extreme, but are fairly well scattered 
through the upper 50 per cent. Of the 10 cities paying the lowest 
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salaries, 6 are southern cities. In only i southern city, Savannah, is 
the average salary above the median. 

Not only is it important to know the salary paid, but it is also 
important to know the tendency of that salary to increase or decrease 
and also the rate. The attempt was made to get data from all the cities 
on salaries paid in 1906-7 and 1911-12. But for various reasons not all 
the cities could furnish the figures for these earlier years. Figures for 
1906-7 were sent in by 52 cities, and for the year 1911-12 by 59 cities. 
From these actual average annual salaries are figured the rates of increase. 

A. For the past ten years; percentage is based on 1906-7 salaries in 52 cities. 

23 cities showed an increase of 25 per cent or more. 

18 cities showed an increase of from 10 per cent to 25 per cent. 
7 cities showed an increase of from 0+ per cent to 10 per cent. 
4 cities showed a decrease. 

B. For the past five years; percentage is based on 1911-12 salaries in 59 cities. 

2 cities showed an increase of 25 per cent or more. 
22 cities showed an increase of from 10 per cent to 25 per cent. 

24 cities showed an increase of from 0+ per cent to 10 per cent. 
1 1 cities showed a decrease. 

This table shows that most of the increase in average salary during 
the past ten years came during the first five years. From 1906 to 19 n 
there was a fair increase in most of the cities. But in the period 1911-16 
there were 35 out of 59 — 61 per cent — that showed an increase of less 
than 10 per cent. There were n cities — 19 per cent — that showed an 
actual decrease. Just why the average salary has decreased during the 
past five years in several cities and only very slightly increased in 
numerous others while the cost of living has gone steadily upward is 
more than can be explained here. 



